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We are not convinced that the writer of this
description is right. The bookish man is prob-
ably disheartened by the sisse of the sport budget
of his country, and by the enormous amount of
time and energy thus expended On'the other
hand, when we examine the results, and gather
together the threads of what Englishmen have
accomplished all over the world, nobody but a
blind man can conceal from himself that Certain
virile qualities of character have thus far in I he
world's progress dominated the more intellectual
and philosophical traits.

Not only are muscles and sinews strengthened
and hardened, but the temper and the will are
trained as well. The mam who learns to spar, for
example, not only schools his eye and his hands
and his feet to respond quickly when called upon,
but he learns also, and what is far more impor-
tant, to keep his temper under control, and to
take a pounding cheerfully; and if a man can
translate these lessons to scr,ve in the larger
affairs of life, where temper is often templed, and
where poundings are meted out to all of us with
even impartiality, he has learned a, valuable
lesson. As Stevenson puts it: "Our business in
this world is not to succeed, but to continue to
fail in good spirits/*

Every sport has the valuable effect of diverting